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Red Tape May Snarl 
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S Me^mmor^J Jften Aimed at Fighting Fraud 
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said Rep. E. Clay Shaw Jr. (R-Fla.), 
author of the bill, “is getting rid of 
tons of regulations” that, among oth- 
er things, cause social workers to 
spend as much as 80 percent of their 
time on paperwork. 

But virtually all of the paperwork 
is designed to prevent fraud and 
abuse. Mary Jo Bane, assistant sec- 
retary of health and human services 
and former New York social services 
commissioner, said, “If we did away 
with federal law and regulations, 
somebody still has to decide” wheth- 
er a person makes so little money or 
has such limited assets as to become 
eligible for welfare. 

If states took over welfare, she 
said, “I don’t think there would be 
any decrease in administrative 
costs.” 


BALTIMORE — If the nation’s 
welfare program is reformed, it will 
not occur in Congress but in places 
such as the Govans/Collington 
Square Social Services Office here, 
where 20 application forms await ev- 
ery poor person who applies for 
help. 

Among them are: the 16-page ap- 
plication for the major federal public 
assistance programs; the quadrupli- 
cate form for turning over child sup- 
port payments to the state; the dou- 
ble-sided sheet for proving that 
children have been immunized; two 
forms proving children are attending 
school; a triplicate form for a jobs 
program; a single sheet for volun- 
teering to work off benefits; the mul- 
tiple-copy consent to participate in 
research; and the statement promis- 
ing that the 19 other forms are 
truthful. 

The rock-solid belief of Republi- 
cans who want to turn over to the 50 
states responsibility for running wel- 
fare is that states can cut bureaucra- 
cy and regulation enough to run a 
system with less money. 

But some in the states aren’t so 
sure. “The bureaucracy dies hard,” 
said Maryland Senate Minority 
Leader John A. Cade (R-Anne Arun- 
del). “Even if we had flexibility, 
there is an inertia associated with 
this kind of thing. We probably don’t 
need as many different forms as 
there are, but we’d have a great 
time in the first several years trying 
to reduce them.” 

The U.S. House of Representa- 
tives is to take up legislation this 
week to repeal decades of social poli- 
cy and give the states fixed amounts 
of money — block grants — to use to 
help the poor. “What we are doing,” 


If fact, states that have tried to 
overhaul their own welfare systems 
have spent more money, not less, on 
administration. 

Wisconsin, a leader in welfare re- 
form, has seen administrative costs 
rise by 72 percent, while direct pay- 
ments to clients have fallen, accord- 
ing to Lawrence M. Mead, visiting 
professor at the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International 
Affairs at Princeton University. 
Overall, he said, his study of the 
Wisconsin program shows that the 
state has saved millions of dollars a 
month. 

The Wisconsin state welfare com- 
missioner, Jean Rogers, said Mead’s 
administrative numbers are too high , 
but she agrees that the state has had 
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“There is not time to spend with the human being,” says Jessie Hall, left, a 
welfare official in a Baltimore office, with colleague Hibernia Lambirth. 


to “spend money up front” to save 
money later. 

Mead said that if clients are going 
to be moved from welfare into jobs, 
“you have to invest in bureaucracy 
to check up on them.” 

Recipients tend to “disappear ” he 
said. “Attention is what does the 
trick; typically they haven't had that 
in their own lives. Checking up on 
them tells them . . . that the state 
insists that they meet certain stan- 
dards.” 

And in Massachusetts, which is 
set to launch the toughest welfare 
program in the nation when it re- 
quires healthy mothers of school-age 
children to go to work after 60 days, 
the costs of welfare are budgeted to 
increase from $805 million to ap- 
proximately $840 million in the first 
year the changes take place. 

“A reform as important as this one 
must be done with prudence and 
sensitivity to the people who need a 
lot of help,” said Gerald Whitburn, 
head of the Executive Office of 
Health and Human Services in Mas- 
sachusetts. “We are looking at staff- 
ing levels right now and we may be 
looking at modest increases.” 
Michigan, another state that is 
changing welfare, spent $46 million 
more on administration in 1994 than 
in the previous year, according to 
figures provided by the state. But 
overall, it saved money. 

Vermont didn’t hire any more ad- 
ministrators to institute its state- 
wide welfare plan. Instead, the wel- 
fare commissioner signed contracts 
with dozens of social, educational 
and job training centers to adminis- 
ter and run intensive new programs 
to put people to work. State costs 
went up 10 percent the first year. 

Nowhere in American life has pa- 
perwork propagated as in welfare. 
Applicants can be asked to produce 
pay stubs, tax returns, unemploy- 
ment benefits, strike benefits, child 
support records, proof of pregnancy, 
veterans benefits, military allot- 
ments, Social Security cards, birth 
certificates, driver’s licenses, mar- 
riage licenses, report cards and di- 
vorce decrees. 

Here in Baltimore, it all takes 
place in a former Sears store where 
one room contains nothing but blank 
forms. Nearby, caseworkers bend 
over the records of their 325 cases. 
They are paid between $18,752 and 
$24,314 a year. 

Working fast, they can handle six 
applications a day. 

“Our caseworkers do an excellent 


job,” said Jessie Hall, assistant dis- 
trict manager, “but there is not time 
to spend with the human being. 
We’re dealing with eligibility stan- 
dards for a particular program. We 

don’t have time to discuss with the 

client . . that she should han g in 
there. We can’t impose our values 
on the client. ... The client comes 
in for an interim change [of job or in- 
come], we verify that change, meet 
the time line, the accuracy levels . . . 
do the paperwork.” 

Most of the red tape is a reaction 
to long-ago scandals involving the 
overpayment of benefits. Today, 
states are regularly audited by the 
federal government to make sure 
that their “error rates” are low or 
they lose federal funds. 

Maryland relies on 20 forms in 
the welfare application process — 
plus dozens of others for more spe- 
cialized purposes— to keep its error 


rates low and carry out state initia- 
tives to make sure children attend 
school and get immunizations. Multi- 
ple forms give caseworkers more 
evidence to use to check against re- 
cords like state car registrations to 
make sure that recipients aren’t 
cheating. 

Judith M. Gueron, president of the 
Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corp., a nonpartisan New York firm 
that assesses welfare programs, 
thinks it is an open question whether 
states would cut back on paperwork 
if they had the chance. 

Local welfare officials have been 
“beaten over the head with error 
: . rates for so long that they know that 
if they let it slide too much, the pub- 
lic will react in the same way as they 
did years ago,” which led to the cur- 
rent system, she said. 

House Republicans, while propos- 
ing to lift hundreds of detailed regu- 
lations, want to impose others. 
States would be required to deny 
federal cash benefits to unmarried 
mothers under the age of 18 and to 
cut off benefits after five years. 
They would be prohibited from using 
federal money to increase payments 
to women who have additional chil- 
dren while on welfare or who don’t 
cooperate with states in naming or 


tracking down the fathers of their 
children. 

An increasing percentage of wel- 
fare recipients would be required to 
work every year or the states would 
lose funds. 

The relief to the administrative 
burdens realized by e liminat ing fed- 
eral rules could well be offset by the 
new ones. And even if paperwork 
withered to nothing, other adminis- 
trative costs might increase as the 1 
states were required to enforce 
stricter work requirements than any 
have ever tried. 

Traditional work programs, said 
Douglas Besharov, resident scholar 
and welfare expert at the American 
Enterprise Institute, require large 
administrative staffs. States can do 
better, he thinks, by designing lean- 
er systems under which strict rules 
are established and “people sort 
themselves out to adjust to them.” 

But Evelyn Brodkin of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago scoffs at the whole is- ; 
sue. Her book, “The False Promise 
of Administrative Reform,” argues 
that in the past, administrative re- 
form has been used as an excuse to 
deny aid to people who were eligible 
but failed to meet the strictest inter- 
pretation of the letter of the law. 

“The quick, cheap fix is not 
there,” she says. 



